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From the Port Folio. 
LIFE OF CAPTAIN NICHOLAS BIDDLE. 


Among the brave men, who perished in 
the clorious struggle for the independence 
of America, captain Nicholas Biddle holds 
a distinguished rank. His services, and the 
high expectations raised by his military 
genius and gallantry have left a strong im- 
pression of his merit, and a profound regret 
that his early fate should have disappointed 
so soon the hopes of his country. 

Nicholas Biddle was born in the city of 
Philadelphia, on the 10th day of September, 
1750. His father, Mr. William Biddle, was 
a native of New Jersey, son of William 
Biddle one of the first settlers and proprie- 
tors of that state, from whom he inherited 
avery large fortune, which his losses in 
trade, and the engagements of suretyship for 
a friend had greatly reduced. His mother 
was the daughter of Nicholas Scull, Esquire, 
who was, for many years, surveyor general 
of Pennsylvania, and of these worthy and 
respectable parents he was the sixth son. 

The subject of this memoir very early in 
life manifested his partiality for the sea, 
and before the age of fourteen he had made 
a voyage to Quebec. In the following year, 
1765, he sailed from Philadelphia to Jamai- 
ca, and the Bay of Honduras. The vessel 
Icft the Bay in the latter end of December, 
1765, bound to Antigua, and on the second 
day of January, in a heavy gale of wind, she 
was cast away on a shoal, called the North- 
ern Triangles. After remaining two nights 
and a day upon the wreck, the crew took to 
their yawl, the long-boat having been lost, 
and with great difficulty and hazard landed 
on one of the small uninhabited islands, 
about three leagues distant from the reef, 
upon which they struck. Here they staid a 
few days. Some provisions were procured 
from the wreck, and their boat was refitted. 
As it was too:small to carry them all off, 
they drew lots to determine who should 
remain, and young Biddle was among the 
gumber. He, and his three companions, 
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| have discouraged a youth of ordinary enter- 
| e 4 . . 
prise and perseverance. On him it produced 


‘consequence of the dispute relative to 
Faikland’s Island, he went to London, in} 








suffered extreme hardships, for want of | 
provisions and good water, and although va- | 
rious efforts were made for their relief, it was | 
nearly two months before they succeeded. 

Such a scene of dangers and siifferinigs,| 
in the commencement of his career, would | 


no such effect. The coolness and prompti- 
tude with which he acted, in the midst of} 
perils that alarmed the oldest seamen, gave 
asure presage of the force of his character, 
and after he had returned home, he made 





cautions in fitting out, and preparing the 
vessels, and selecting the crews, and a posi- 
tive order was issued that no boys should 
be received on board. 

To the bold and enterprising spirit of 
young Biddle such an expedition had great 
attractions. Extremely anxious to join it, he 
endeavoured to procure captain Sterling’s 
permission for that purpose, but he was un- 
willing to part with him, and would not con- 
sent to let him go. The temptation was, how- 
ever, irresistible. He resolved to go, and lay- 
ing aside his uniform, he entered on board 





several European voyages, in which he ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of seaman- 


In the year 1770, when a war between 
Great Britain and Spain was expected, in 


order to enter into the British navy. He 
took with him letters of recommendation 
from Thomas Willing, Esquire, to his bro- 
ther-in-law captain Sterling, on board of 
whose ship he served for some time as a 
midshipman. The dispute with Spain being 
accommodated, he intended to leave the 
navy, but was persuaded by captain Sterling 
to remain in the service, promising that he 
would use all his interest to get him pro- 
moted. His ardent mind, however, could 
not rest satisfied with the inactivity of his 


situation, which he was impatient to change |}! 


for one more suited to his disposition. 





In the year 1773 a voyage of discovery | 
was undertaken, at the request of the Roy- | 
al Society, in order to ascertain how far na- | 
vigation was practicable towards the north 
pole, to advance the discovery of a north | 
west passage into the south seas, and to} 
make such astronomical observations as 
might prove serviceable to navigation. 

Two vessels, the Race Horse and Car- 
case, were fitted out for the expedition, the 
command of which was given to the hon- || 
ourable captain Piles, afterwatds lord || 





i 
i country. 


the Carcase before the mast. When he first 
went on board, he was observed by a sea- 
man who had known him before and was 
very much attached to him. The honest 


fellow thinking that he must have been de- 


| graded and turned before the mast in dis- 
grace was greatly affected at seeing him, 
but he was equally surprised and pleased 
when he learned the true cause of the young 
officer’s disguise, and he kept his secret as 
he was requested to do. Impelled by the 
same spirit, young Horatio, afterwards lord 
Nelson, had solicited and obtained permis- 
sion to enter on board the same vessel. 
These youthful adventurers are both said to 
have been appointed cockswains, a station 
always assigned to the most active and trus- 


| ty seamen. The particulars of this expedition * 


These intre- 
pid navigators penctrated as far as the lati- 
| tude of eighty-one degrees and thirty-nine 
| minutes, and they were at one time enclosed 
| with mountains of i¢e, and their vessels 
rendered almost immovable for five days, at 
i the hazard of instant destruction. Captain 
Biddle kept a journal of his voyage, which 
was afterwards lost with him. 

The commencement of the revolution 
| gave a new turn to his pursuits, and he re- 
| paired, without delay, to the standard of his 
When a rupture between England 


_ are well known to the public. 





| and America appeared inevitable, he return- 


ed to Philadeiphia, soon after his arrival, he 


Mulgrave. The peculiar dangers to which | || Was appointed to the command of the Cam- 


such an undertaking was exposed, induced | | 
the government to take extraordinary 


y pre-| 


den galley, fitted for the defence of the 
Delaware. He found this too inactive a ser- 
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der commodore Hopkins, for an expidition 


- appointed commander of the Andrew Doria, 


tehart, and was going on the expedition, 


~ the town had been sent for, but were afraid 


'- shoot him. He then ordered the door to be 


vice, and when the fleet was preparing, un- 


aéainst. New Providence, he applied for a 
conmmand in the fleet, and was immediately 


a brig of fourteen guns and a hundred and } 
thirty men. Paul Jones, who was then licu- 


was distinguished by captain Biddle, and in- 
troduced to his friends as a officer of merit. 

Before he sailed from the Capes of Dela- 
ware, an incident occurred, which marked 
his personal intrepidity. Hearing that two 
deserters from his vessel were at Lewistown 
in prison, an officer was sent on shore for 
them, but he returned with information that 
the two men, with some others, had armed 
themselves, barricadced the door, and swore 
they would not be taken, that the militia of 


to open the door, the prisoners threatening 
to shoot the first man who entered. Captain 
Biddle immediately went to the prison, ac- 
companied by a midshipman, and calling to 
one of the deserters whose name was Green, 
a stout resolute fellow, ordered him to 
open the door, he replied that he would 
not, and if he attempted to enter, he would 


forced, and entering singly with a pistol in 
each hand, he called to Green, who was pre- 
pared to fire, and said, “ Now Green, if you 
do not take good aim, you are a dead man.” 
Daunted by his manner, their resolution 
failed, and the militia coming in, secured 
them. They afterwards declared to the off- 
cer who furnishes this account, that it was 
captain Biddle’s look and manner which had 
awed them into submission, for that they had 
determined to kill him as soon as he came 
into the room. 
To be continued. 
——» +o 
CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 
OR 
THE MYSTERIOUS MONK. 
A TALE) 
CHAPTER V: 
Continued. 
‘Then tell me, was not this enough to freeze 
The feeling heart to adamant? to check 
‘The native current of the soul, and swell 
Love’s gentle streamlet to the sea of hate! 
ANON: 
I stood afew moments, absorbed in reflec- 
tion on the conduct of Alberto, and nothing 
could exceed my chagrin and pity at his pre- 
cipitancy. From this state I was aroused by 
the condition of my beloved Isabella, to 
whom I now flew, and succeeded, in a few 


| deceitful villain, seemed totally to have for- 


duct of Algoronza, that her frame trembled, 
and a deadly paleness took pgssession of her 
features. Had Alberto been before me at 
this moment, my feelings would have over- 
come my discretion, and I should have chas- 
tized him for his cruel and ungenerous pro- 
ceedings. 

After expressing her fears for my safety, 
and her horror at the unnatural course which 
Algoronza had pursued, Isabella requested 
me to conduct her in, which I did, though 
not before I had obtained her consent to so- 
licit her father’s concurrence in our wishes, 
in two or three days. 

This intention was, unfortunately for me, 
prevented, for on the morning of the second 
day after this, my venerable father was taken 
ill, and on the fourth, to my irreparable loss 
and inexpressible affliction, he expired. This 
fatal catastrophe delayed my application to 








Don Gomez ior some time, during which I 
vesided contentedly with Algoronza, who, 


gotten the past, preserved the greatest re- 
spect for me, and even treated me with that 
fond affection, which had distinguished our 
boyish days. We came to an explanation, 
and he professed to be resigned to the loss 
of his mistress, since I had fairly won her. 
Some months had now elapsed, when one 
night I ordered my squire to prepare for 
our departure to the castle of Don Gomez, 
early the next morning, in order to the com- 
pletion of my happiness. We sat out about 
three o’clock, and at the same hour in the 
afternoon we arrived at the castle. My mind 
was expatiating in scenes of fancied happi- 
ness, during our journey, and my heart beat 
high with expectation as my anxious eyes 
caught the rising grandeur of the turrets of 
Braganza. I dismounted, and entering the 
saloon, to my astonishment I beheld Algo- 
ronza, in close conversation with the prince, 
who, upon my approach, received me coolly, 
and to my contusion and rage, I too soon 
discovered that my cousin had, some time 
before, obtained his promise of Isabella’s 
hand. 
This discovery exasperated me beyond 
the bounds of reason, and I accused Algo- 
ronza of his perfidy, threatening him with 
consummate vengeance. He only laughed at 
my rage and disappointment, telling me that 
he had vowed revenge and had obtained it. 
That all my letters to Isabella he had put 
into the possession of Don Gomez, who, ex- 
asperated at the proceeding, had given Isa- 
bella to him. I know not what restrained 
me from chastising Algoronza, but the vil- 
lain escaped my fury. As I knew it would 





moments, in recovering. She had been so 
much affected by fear and disgust at the con- 


= ee ____f 
solved to picture her situation to Isabella, 
and implore her to fly with me from an un- 
just father and from the prospect of a treach- 
erous and cruel husband in Algoronza. An 
opportunity soon offered. In all the glowing 
language of love, I warned her of the dan- 
ger to which we were exposed, and pictured 
my despair and distraction, should she be 
united to my cousin. The wedding day was 
fixed, and our ruin certain, should she refuse 
to accompany me. For a long time she re- 
sisted every argument, struck with terror at 
the step, and at the idea of her father’s ma- 
ledictions, but at last her own danger sur- 
mounted every obstacle, and it was agreed, 
that the night previous to the day of her mar- 
riage, I should be at her window, with a lad- 
der of ropes, and carriage which was to con- 
vey her from Braganza. 

The plan of our elopement being settled, 
I took leave of Don Gomez and left Algo- 
ronza, exulting in his imaginary triumph. I 
returned home and waited, with impatience, 
the hour that was to disappoint my cousin 
and put me in possession of her my heart 
desired. All things were prepared, it arrived, 
and with my faithful Gilbert, precisely at 
twelve, | was beneath the window of Isabella. 
The ladder was fixed, Isabella descended 
with part of her wardrobe, and all her jew- 
els. I seated myself beside her in the coach, 
and Gilbert drove off with the greatest ra- 
pidity.. We travelled faster in hoped ere my 
precious charge would be mist, that we 
might be near one hundred miles from Bra- 
ganza. It was our intention to travel into 
Westphalia, from whence we were to write 
for the pardon of Don Gomez, expose the 
villainy of Algoronza, and if unsuccessful, 
we intended to remain there, as we had 
wealth enough in our possession, to maintain 
us in a retired manner. We travelled with- 
out intermission, except what was absolutely 
necessary, until we reached Dusseldorp, 
where we purposed to remain their ahort 
time, and there the princess-of Castile was 
bound to me by the most sacred ties of 
marriage. 

Gilbert, though in every other respect an 
invaluable servant, was very loquacious, and 
thinking us secure, he took care to let the 
whole country know, that the marquis and 
marchioness -Malventi resided in Dussel- 
dorp. 

One night the poor fellow entered my 
room, in great hurry and confusion, “ What 
is the matter, Gilbert?” said I. 

« Weare undone, my lord,” returued he, 
“ I have been used to frequenting the hotels 
of this place, and just as I was passing out 
of the door, to night, who should pags in but 





be an useless labour to attempt the urging 
lot Don Gomez to retract his promise, I re- 


ye 


Antonio, the valet of Don Alberto, It was 
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too dark for him to perceive me, so I turn- 
ed and followed him. I heard him ask if the 
marquis Malventi had passed through there. 
The marquis resides here was the reply, and 
Antonio immediately departed.” 

This was alarming intelligence, for I 
doubted not that we were pursued by Go- 
mez or Algoronza, and we determined im- 
mediately to quit Dusseldorp. The carriage 
was got ready, and at twelve that night we 
departed with speed. Not being well ac- 
quainted with the road, we did not reach the 
borders of this forest, until the day began to 
break, when we perceived the carriage of 
Don Gomez in full pursuit of us, drawn by 
four horses, and followed by two footmen, 
armed. Nothing could exceed the terrors of 
Isabella, and my fears for her safety. In a 
few moments my faithful Gilbert was com- 
manded to stop, and threatened with instant 
death if he refused. The brave fellow imme- 
diately drew a pistol and shot the ruffian 
that had seized the horses, and immediately 
three or four pistols were discharged at him. 
He fell dead from his box. Two pistols more 


“were now fired, before I got from the coach, 


and—even now, my dear Minda, my brain 
burns, and my bosom swells with rage and 
horror at the recollection,—one pierced the 
fair bosom of my beloved Isabella, and she 
fell, a bleeding corpse, at my feet! What a 
change! a few hours before I had been ex- 
‘ulting in my happiness in Isabella, and look- 
ing forward to its increase, and now the dar- 
ling object of my affections, she on whom 
I had placed all my thoughts of earthly feli- 
city, murdered by the arm of a barbarous 
ruffian, lay dead before me, covered with 
her own blood! My brain turned, I rushed 
from the carriage, and exclaimed, to Gomez, 
as I supposed, 

“ Wretch! you have murdered your 
daughter and my wife!” But my naked 
sword was brandished in the face of Algo- 
tonza! 

“Villain:” cried I, “is it to you I owe 
my pursuit and my Isabella’s murder?” 

“ Dead,” exclaimed he, starting a few 
paces from me, “ and is she dead! execra- 
ble villain, that heart robbed me of my hap- 
piness, at length thy doom is at hand.” 


> 


“ Algoronza,”’ cried I, fiercely, “I am 
now resolyed on your death or mine. In 
yonder coach lies the body of my murdered 
wife, and before me stands her assassin!” 

“He rushed upon me, I parried his 
thrusts for some time, and then attacking 
him furiously, he received my sword to the 
hilt in his bosom, and his passed through 
the flesh of my right wide. We both fell; he 
to rise no more. 
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and expired. 

After I had lain some short time, I be- 
came insensible with loss of blood, and when 
I recovered, I found myself in this cave, 
with my wife beside me, surrounded by the 
banditti; who informed me that some who 
rode in the coach had, they were told, borne 


| 








his body to Dusseldorp, and that they, in 
passing that way, discovered the bodies of 
Isabella, myself, and Gilbert, and conveyed 
the two former to the cave. In a short time || 
I recovered from my wound, and my be- 
loved wife was interred. 


lated, made me detest mankind, and the so- 
licitations of the band to join them, were 
acceded to, upon the corroboration of my 
hate by a circumstance as unjust as it was 
cruel. I was declared an outlaw, and my €s- 
tates were confiscated, for the seduction of 
the princess of Castile, and the murder of 
the count of Algoronza. I now became a 
robber, and our captain being killed in an 
encounter with the king’s troops, you, my 
brave comrades, made me your leader. Since 
then we have been as humane as our trade 
would admit, and never shed blood when our 
booty could be obtained without it. 

It was after my being wounded, my dear 
Minda, in an encounter with a knight, in the 
forest, that I was indebted to your kindness 
and that of your father, for the preservation 
of my life. Part of what followed you are al- 
ready acquainted with, but you have yet to 
learn, that on leaving you to procure the ne- 
cessary proofs of my birth, I came no further 
than the cave, remaining here the time ne- 
cessary to travel into and return from Spain, 
and from hence too, I sent one of my band, 
as the count Palermo, to conduct you to 
Malventi. 

Not six weeks ago was Bernardo received 
into our band, and already has the villain 
threatened us with destruction. But let us, 
my brave companions, be watchful, and re- 
main united in our defence, and, with these 
glooms to shield us, we remain unconquer- 
able.” 

“ Here Malvanti concluded,” continued 
Minda, “ and after drinking to their safety 
and the destruction of their foes, the band re- 
tired to rest. 

To be continued. 





For the Repertory. 
ORIGIN AND MOTIVES OF HUMAN 
INDUSTRY. 
Translated from Volney’s Travels in Syria; by Gre- 
gory Gravity. 


All activity, whether of body or of mind, 
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, takes its rise from necessities; it is display- 
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“ Malventi, thou art revenged!” he id qT] edas they envelope themseives; as they grow 


| more numerous, it is extended; it follows 
them in gradation from their most simple to 
most intricate state. It is hunger and 
thirst in man whilst yet a savage, that waken 
the first will of his soul, the first movemente 
of his body; it is these wants that make him 
run, seck, watch, use artifice and violence: 





| 


The calamitous circumstances I have re- |! 





j all his activity is exerted to procure the 
|means of his subsistence. 


Are they easily 


| attained? has he within his grasp, fruit, game, 


| | and fish? he is less active, because by stretch- 

ing out his arm he is satisfied, and when sa- 
| tiated, nothing incites him to move, till the 
knowledge of different enjoyments has awak- 
ened in him desires from which spring new 
inducements to action. Are the means diffi- _ 
cult? is the game scarce and agile, the fish © 
cunning, the fruit transitory? then is man 

forced to be more active; it then is neces- 

sary for his livelihood that his body and his 

mind should both be exercised to overcome © 
the difficulties that he meets with; itis then | 
, necessary that he should become active as 
‘the game, cunning as the fish, aud provident 
|and forecasting to preserve the fruits. Then 
|to extend his natural faculties, he exercises 
himself, he thinks, he meditates; then he 








discovers how to make a bow by bending the 

| branch of a tree; how to make an arrow, by 
sharpening a reed; to attach a piece of wood 
to a sharp stone to make an axe; then he 
strives to make nets, he labours to fall trees - 
and hollow their trunks to make canoes. 
Already has he overleaped the bounds of ne- 
cessity; already the experience of a crowd 
, of sensations has inspired him with delights. 
/and trouble, and it requires an increase of 
activity to remove the latter and multiply the / 
| former. He has felt the pleasure of a shade 
against the rays of the sun, and he builds 
himself a cabin. He has experienced that a 
skin shelters him from the cold, and he 
makes himself a vestment. He has drunk 
brandy and smoked tobacco; he loves them. 
He wishes to have more; he can only pro- 
cure it with skins of beavers, the teeth of 
elephants, and gold dust; he redoubles his 
activity and industry crowns him‘with suc- 
cess. 





2 a 
For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. XLIX. 
“ Thou hast been, 

| As one in suffering all that suffers nothing; 

| A man who Fortune’s buffets and rewards 

‘Has ta’en with equal thanks: and blest are they 
| Whose blood and judgment mingied are so well 


That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger, 
Tosound what stop she pleases.” 





: SHAKSPEARE, 
I have looked upon the country asa place 
where the busy citizen could repair and yield 
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himself to a temporary forgetfulness of his 
troubles. In this persuasion it has always 
been my practice to visit it occasionally, and 
remain there, as long as pleasure prompted 


Sent situation as a consequence natural to 
age, and heaved not the sigh of dissatisfac- 
tion, nor dropt the tear of painful and impi- 





or inclination would allow. There is a satis- 


| i ae ; 
| ous regret. His mind was still awake to the 
| tenderest feelings of human nature, and he 





faction in rambling over her gay spread 
mountains, 
woven by her fanciful hand which no other | 


scenes are capable of imparting, and com- | 


pared to which the dull monotony of a town 


is disgustful. As we look over her lofty pre- | 


cipices jutting over a rapid river, to which | 
we have been inadvertently led, we feel an | 
anxious apprehension mixed with sublime 
delight; and when we loiter on the flowery | 


' 
} 
{ 


| 
aR : 
and reclining in the arbours | 

= | 
\ 
! 
7} 
| 
| 


| would dwell upon the praises of his amiable 


| ‘ ; ; 
partner with delight; his soul was. still 


elevated to the nobleness of valour, and he 
would recite the courageous actious of his 
' son with enthusiasm; his heart was still open 
to the beam of tenderness and he would tell 
the kindness of his brother with the purest 
throb of affection. But the happiness he now 
enjoyed through the filial attention of his 
good daughter amply compensated for all 


| 
| 
| 
| 


borders of a rivulet, winding calmly through his afflictions, and it was for that happiness 


a “love inspiring grove,” the tranquillized | 


sensations lull us into a heavenly calm. What | 


a scene is this for contemplation! a scene | 
calculated to humanize the breast of bar- | 
barity and bid the brute creation silently | 
adore! Such was the scene in which I was | 
lately placed, and mty soul was swelling with | 
the tide of rapture. I looked around me on 
every side and beheld new beauties at every 


gaze. It was morning, and as the sun cast | 


his rays over the tops of the hills, I beheld 
at a small distance from me, an old man in 
the act of supplication, with his face turned 





Venerable age had scattered his hoary ho- 
nours on his head, and his courstenance was 
lighted with an animation tempered with 


‘humility which I had seldom before seen. 
. \ 

He appeared to pray fervently for some time, 
‘at length having risen, on perceiving me he 


slowly approached me, and satisfied my ad- 


_miration in a few words. 


He had been a soldier in his younger days, 
and bore the scares of honour on different 
parts of his body. He showed me the sword 


swith’ which he had laboured for the inde- 


pendence of his country and his eye glowed 
at the recital. He had once a wife, but she 
had yielded to sickness, and was now a 
tenant of the grave; he had once a son, but 
he had fallen in battle; he had once a brother, 
he also was no more: but he had yet a 
daughter who soothed the old man to hap- 
piness, amused him in his waking hours and 
watched him in bis sleep. All his sorrows 
he bore with a virtuous and manly resigna- 
tion; he looked not continually back, to count 
cver his former pleasures, and to throw them 
in the balance with his present ones; he re- 
flected not continually on the moments of 
his ardent youth, when blessed with the 
smiles of conjugal felicity he found no one 
so happy as himself; he thought not con- 
tinually of those scenes which now never 
could return; but when he did, he had tem- 
pered his mind by piety to reflect on his pre- 


bestowed on him by the unpolluted hand of 
this affectionate, this virtuous girl, that he 
each morning returned his thanks; and asked 
its continuance no longer than the will of 
heaven might see proper to allow it. Per- 
fectly satisfied with his state, perfectly pre- 
pared at any moment to change it, his life 
flowed along like a gentle stream, undisturb- 
ed by rocky impediments, and undiverted by 
meandering courses; it seemed like to the 
placid beaming of the sun when from the 
| eye he calmly retires in the west free from 
_ intervening shadows and threatening clouds 
| in majestic serenity. Happy, indeed, thought 
I, are those who can thus pass through the 
calamities of life without being afflicted with 
the multitude; thrice happy are those who 
| like this good old man are unaffected by the 
frowns of fortune, who can think of their 


{ 
| . . 

| past sorrows without pain, or place them to 
} 





|, the vast account of the kindness of Omnipo- 


tence, in endeavouring thus to win our 
thoughts from this scene of insignificance 
'and to place them on something eternal; 
thrice happy are those who can thus by re- 
flection ameliorate their distresses and mag- 
nify their happiness; for thus blessed witha 
superiority of virtuous contentment what is 
there for them to desire? 

** Poor and content is rich, and rich enough.” 

I looked upon the old man with a re- 
verential esteem. Absorbed in nature’s vir- 
tues, her beauties were forgotten, and the 
scene around me capable of yielding great 
and unspeakable delight, engaged not that 
observation so much more delightfully em- 
ployed. I asked the old man’s blessing, and 
with my mind engaged in prayer to become 
in old age, °° I should ever attain it, just 
such a man, we parted. 


GREGORY GRAVITY. 





For the Repertory. 
MY LIFE, WRITTEN BY MYSELF. 
(continued.) 
In this delightful retreat did we remain 




















snug enough, all night, and no one knows 


a en 
how many more nights we might have re- 
mained there, but that we were smoked out 
of it with as little ceremony as the village 
inhabitant smokes bats out of his decaying 
abode, with suffocating brimstone. I have 
seen them, Mr. Reader, tumbling down from 
the eaves as thick as hail. I have seen the 
squeaking wretches scrambling to the sides 
of the houses as they fall, and I have abso- 
lutely even watched their eyes as they would 
grow dim, when they would stretch out their 
wings till, as a body might say, 

“ Their interrupted heart-pulse swam in death.” 
There was this small difference between 
the manner of our expulsion, and that of the 
bats. In the first place, we were not in the 
eaves of a house at all; ergo, according to 
the principles of logic, we did not fall from 
them; neither did a soul of us die, at that 
time: nor were we smoked with a particle 
of brimstone. It will therefore appear evi- 
dent to the intelligent reader, that this little 
circumstance was mentioned merely to give 
the literary character a correct notion of 
sublimity in the present mode of introduc- 
ing similes. The fact is, we were to all in- 
tents and purposes smoked out of the ca- 
vern; neither will this appear at all wonder- 
ful to a reflective mind, when it knows that 
the Indians in seeking for us had almost 
extirpated the white inhabitants from that 
part of the country; going on in their com- 
mon polite manner of making war; burning, 
destroying, &c. &c. all that came in their 
way. They had torn up my father’s house 
completely from its foundation; burnt it to 
ashes, and explored the spot where it stood, 
with great masses of timber in hopes of find- 
ing us, much like your Pennsylvania boys 
dig for worms when they are going a fish- 
ing. All their labour proving as yet ineffec- 
tual, old Hugh’s house was the next one that 
was to be stormed; accordingly they hunted 
for us in every crevice, and conceiving it im- 
possible that we could have escaped their 
diligent search, mildly determined to march 
off, and leave it blazing, I regard this cir- 
cumstance (and I shall stop short to make 
the observation) as a singular proof that 
something watched over our important fates; 
for in what other way any one can account 
for the sudden departure of the red men 
from that spot, when they had hertofore been 
so sternly particular, I know not; however F 
have my own opinion concerning it, aud every 
body else may just think as they think. pro- 
per. Certain it is, that thus did they leave us, 
and-that thus were we smoked out of our 
hiding place, when if they had staid ten mip 
nutes longer they would have discovered us 
crawling out as quietly as they could possi- 
bly have wished uig ezcepe our wind had 
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been stopped at once. There certainly never 


was a more courageous family in such a 
situation; but how it was I cannot tell, my 
father came out cautiously, and slowly, drag- 
ging his rifle after him close along the 
ground; my mother, Fantanda, and myself 
crawled out on our hands and knees after 
the same fashion; and even oid steady heart- 
ed Hugh Hardfare, whom I watched with 
attentive anxiety, lifted up his head by in- 
definitely small degrees and looked about 
with as much seeming apprehension as my- 
self. At length all being still; “this” said 
he, “ my young hero, will be a kind of les- 
son to you, that stratagem in warfare is no 
fess necessary at times to ensure success, 
than courage. For what would the most 


elevated valour have been able to accom- | 


plish here? What would the most resolute 
and indefatigable industry in the conduct of 
so few men, had we engaged in the ¢ unpro- 
fitable contest,’ have availed us against so 
ferocious, so numerous, and so powerful a 
foe? If our imprudent boldness had urged 
us to await undanted, the approach of this 
blood thirsty band, ere now we would have 
been weltering in our blood: our firm braced 
limbs would have been nerveless, our ani- 
mated eyes” (poor old fellow, thought I, 
but I did not say any thing, there is not 
much animation in your eyes) “ would have 
ceased to sparkle, and our valour, thus blind- 
ed against sense, would have been strangled 
by the frozen grasp of death.” “ Let this be 
a lesson to you my son,” said Mr. Nebuchad- 
nezzar Headlofty, my father, who was a man 
that thought we could never have too much 
of a good thing, “ not to suffer your courage 
to blind your judgment and overstrain your 
mind.” 

Mirabile dictu, my mother did not open 
her mouth: 1 suppose she thought she 

















dare not, and as for Fantanda, or Mrs. Head- | 


lofty the younger, she could not; or if she 
had it would have been to no purpose, for 
no one of us present could have understood 
a word she might have said. 


Now I would not be the least afraid to bet || 


six hundred whangrangras, which reduced 
to currency amount to about fifty dollars, 
that not one reader out of the thousands that 
flock to see and hear this memoir, can guess 
what is the reason that I have been loitering 
so long about the place of our late secretion; 
why I have Hstened to such a long speech 
from colonel Hardfare, who, by the by, is no 
mean orator, or why I have permitted my 
father to say a single word, or myself to 
make so many moral reflections. I am fully 
confident that no one can solve the riddic, 
and therefore I will ever do it myself. So 
fact had it, and every historian ought to fol- 


i] -" 
low fact, there:ore so must I record it, that || Genius of Milton, O! be thou my muse, 
before we left the ruins of our worthy old | And all thy lustre in my mind infuse! 
. -— il Or if tc na : err n 
protector’s house, three warriors and six |} 9¥ “ too vast thou hold’st my fond desire, 


, , ._ || Impart an ember from the mighty fire! ; 
virgins approached with the greatest possi- || : est 





vi ; f || And thou, O! light, as to my wond’ring eves 45 
ble humility, who it appears had just set | Thy various beauties in succession rise, 
about parading through the forest in search Ev’n as thou dost thy effluent beams display, 
of us; each warrior carried a lighted pipe of 1 Within me shine and let my mind be day; 
peace, and a belt of white wampum; the-mid- | So shall J — the glorious theme I sing, 
die one also bearing a bright tomahawk, and || And my bold muse outspread a bolder wing; 50 


‘ . || But more than all Bright Radiance u igl 
each of the blushing damsels had their hair |) - MUNGS UDOEEEE > 





| Before the moon from dismal nothing fled, 








interwoven with fanciful flowers. When they 
arrived within fifty yards of us, they buried 
the hatchet with all due pomp, and came up 


to us with a smile; at the sight of which, | 


Fantanda was ‘near going crazy; my father, 
mother, and myself were suddenly in a lively 
and most excellent humour, and old Hugh 
hopped about on his lame leg, absolutely 
lifting the sound one up in the air for joy. 
HUGH HEADLOFTY. 


(To be continued.) 
—_ +e 


For the Repertory. 


THE PROPITIATION. 
BOOK IIL 
INTRODUCTION. 

Long did the world beneath the water sleep, 
But now the Spirit moved upon the deep; 
“ {et their be light,” he cried, effulgence knew 
The voice divine, and over chaos flew: 
At the command involving mists disperst, 
And light, obedient, out of nothing burst. 
So to the sleeping clay.th’.Eternal spoke, 
The clay obeyed and into man awoke; 
Again he cried, unto the waters, de, 
The fountains gushed, and swelled into the sea! 10 
Hail! light, that first the dreary reign destroy’d, 
And beam’d thy lustre o’er the boundless void! 
Before thee, darkness, all dismay’d, retires, 
And chaos sparkles with unnumber’d fires. 
Say, hast thou been from all eternity, 
Ev’n as thou dwell’st in God and God in thee? 
At whose appearance fearful Sinai shook, 
In holy fear, to meet his kindling look! 
Or if thou had’st beginning, who can say, 
What glorious moment fashion’d first thy ray; 
At what bright hour thou brightest of the train, 
Thy peerless beauty first commenced her*reign? 
Before the arch’d, cerulean spheres were made, 
Before (he sun his earliest beams display’d; 
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25 
Or stars their first nocturnal brilliance shed; 
Before the skies received the tuneful choir, 
Their bosom’s glowing with seraphic fire, 
Thou did’st exist, and ready at the hour, 
When tho omnipotent, creative pow’r, 

All nature cali’d from chaos, dark, and drear, 
First in th’ eNulgent train thou did’st appear; 
Upon the pinions-of the morning fly, 

And scatter glory o’er the darkling sky; 

The sons of God, for joy, together sung, 

And new born nature with rejotcings rung! 

O! that like him, whose pleasing numbers fell, 
Thy matchless glories, though unknow: , to swell; 
I felt my soul illumined, by thy rays 
Pouring their grandeur in unceasing blaze! 
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| Whose footstool earth, whose temple is the sky, 
| Thou God of light, to guide my wandering heart, 
| A beam from the eternal blaze impart; 
Which glorious beam shall guide me safely through, 
| From error free, the path 1 should pursue! 56 
For who can light impart, impart not thou, 
Who bear’st a crown of lustre on thy brow; 
Who art thyself the sun of all the world, 
| And hast o’er space thy splendid beams unfurl’d! 60 
|| Jesus, the baptist from the water leads, 
|| The fire of deep temptation then succeeds. 
| Scarce stoops the glorious spirit from above, 
|| To own the offspring of eternal love, 
| Ere to meet hell that Heaven’s high will be done, 
| That spirit leads the all obedient Son. 66 
| The more the saint’s in favour so divine 
| The more for his seduction fiends combine; 
But let the hosts that in perdition dwell, 
| Their cruel souls with hopes of vengeance swell; 76 
| That bounded power, by Heaven himself bestow’d, 
In vain attempts to counteract the God! 
If he oppose, the trembling ghosts obey, 
, And back retreat in horror and dismay! 
Nay, ev’n the plans their bloody wiils pursue, 75 
| In hopes, some deathless spirit to subdue, 
|| Do but assist, O! wond’rous pow’r, the will 
_ Of heaven’s omniscient Sovereign to fulfil! 
| What breast with merited disdain can glow, 
, What heart indignant ample wonder know, 
| At the presumption of the apostate foes, 
| Who dared their diabolie art oppose 
Against the offspring of the prince of heaven, 
; To whom all power in earth and hell is given! 
| And who O! Saviour, through thy grace inspire, 85 
| Thy patience can sufficiently admire; 
| Who from the skies unasked, undriven came, 
| To bear the cross and to despise the shame; 
| ‘To combat foes detestable and fell, 
| And rescue myriads from the grasp of hell! 
More awe and wonder o’er my soul preside, 
|| At thy humility than Satan’s pride. 
|| For who can wonder that the sons of hell, 
Whom mad ambition tempted to rebel, 
To equal potence with their God aspire, 
And tempt the vengeance of eternal fire; 
With heedless rage the futile hope pursue, 
| Till Heaven from bliss their rebel numbers threw: 
| No source of wonder that their souls should stijl 
| "Phe dark incitements of ambition feel; 106 
Should strive their awful terrors to dismiss, 
And leave their baleful grief to catch at bliss! 
But O! the wonder that of Heaven the chief, 
Should leave his bliss to catch at baleful grief! 
Nor know one cause to leave the realms above, 105 
Except the glorious cause, eternal love! 
Th’ angelic hosts before the sceptre bow, 
And heaven born terror wraps each angel brow, 
When, “ who dares die for man?” th’Eterral cried 
Silence ensued, no spirit then replied; 11¢e 
Till the dread Second from the triune burst, 
Coeval and coequal with the First; 
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Ry the great Third his bosom all inspired, 
With love for man his yielding spirit fired; 
While all the host beheld the God, dismay’d, 115 
Myself will save the race that hell betray’d, 
The Saviour cried; will leave these glorious realms, 
‘To seek these scenes where sorrow overwhelms; 
Where sin, as Geean, round his waves has hul’d, 
And like a second deluge drown’d the world! 120 
Where now the sdns of ruin all conspire, 
‘Yo fan the embers of a fearful fire, 
Which.in the end shall burn yon rolling ball, 
And cover nations with a deep appal; 
liouseless to roam, the earth my naked bed, 125 
‘The heartless stone a pillow for my head; 
‘There, though the God my radiant brow adorns, 
To shut-my glory in a crown of thorns! 
‘The flowing vest, the purple robe to wear, 
‘The cross that robs me of my life to bear; 130 
‘The pangs of death with groaning soul to meet, 
While blood down trickles from my hands and feet; 
And thence descending, seek th’ affrighteu grave, 
Nan from despair and horror but to save! 
‘The seraphs hear and answering joy replics, 135 
New bursting hallelujah’s rend the skies. 
‘Chou man with glowing bosom catch the theme, 
And hail thy gracious Saviour all supreme! 
if anthems, for thy safety there are known, 
How should’st thou echo anthems for thy own, 140 
‘Lhy bosom how with love for Jesus swell, 
Who caught thy spirit as she sunk to hell! 
—_>—— 
For the Repertory. 
THE SONNETTEER. No. II. 
TO MORNING. 
“ Pair laughs the morn” GRAY. 
Lo! from the summit of yon eastern steep 
The rays of glory burst upon the grove; 
Nature awakens from oblivion’s sleep 
And morn’s gay herald wafts her lay above. 


‘The night dews fly the flowret’s blushing bloom, 
No more the lily bends beneath the load, 

While zephyr’s winglets, fraught with rich perfume, 
Wave o’er the lawn and sport along the wood. 


Blest child of nature, who with artless joy 

Can gaze and prize; with taste uncloyed by art: 
Ne’er may refinement thy delight destroy 

And check the genuine feelings of the heart. 


Nature, though clad in tints that e’er adorn, 
Fairer and lovlier shines at balmy hour of morn. 
EDWY, 
—— 


For the Repertory. 


MORNING. 
Fail! ! glorious morn, whose bright array 
Now ushers in the new born day; 
‘Bursts the dark curtain of the night, 
And gives free access to the light; 
While.eastern twilight decks the sky, 
A rural scene salutes the eye; 
‘Phe dewy lawn, the fertile vale, 
fhe senses charm, the mind regale. 
A thousand hills, whose jutting base 
Far decorates fair nature’s face; 
‘There craggy rocks and tow’ring trees, 
And lambkins sporting at their ease; 
There fiocks and herds together meet, 
And joyful the fair morning greets 
Below it lays th’ extended plain, 
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The wheat, the corn fann’d with the breeze, 
Still in their height and strength increase; 
Untill the farmer for his toil, 

Shall be rewarded from its soil; 

All the gay flowrets of the field, 

With spicy groves their fragrance yield, 
Charm’d with the scene the warblers rise, 
And sound their anthem to the skies. 
The sun is rising in the east, 

The beauty of the scene’s increased; 

Ile spreads his rays around the earth, 
And nature seems to have new birth. 
With gradual pace pursues his way, 
And soon declines the transient day; 
Until he meets the distant west, 
Descends the wave and sinks to rest. 

As now his rays descend the wave, 

So shall frail man descend the grave, 

But virtue nothing has to dread, 

Glorious she rises from the dead; 
Triumphantly she bursts the chain, 

And flies where endless pleasures reign; 
To sing, while countless ages run, 


The praises of the eternal Son, H—R 


TE 

For the Repertory. 

THE TEMPEST. 

Extemporaneous. 
See the rough Atianiic rise, 
War the restless billows wage, 
Now aloft the vessei thes, 
Now she sinks beneath their rage. 
Thus the bark of life is tost, 
Thus awhile withstands the wind; 
But at length is shatter’d, lost, 
Leaving “ not a wreck behind.” 
VALERIAN. 


eet 
For the Repertory. 


EPIGRAM. 


“Your breeches are lost,” said his man to Sir John, 
** I've search’d ev’ry room and I find they are gone:” 


bound’em, 
Your mistress inform’d me just now that she found 
?em. V. 


ee 


ACCOUNT OF THE CELEBRATED 
URBAN GRANDIER. 
(Continued.) 

In thé mean time the vulgar were cajoled 
by a thousand conjuring tricks, which pas- 
sed for the agency of the devils. Father Lact- 
ance promised them that the demon should 
take the commissary’s cap from his head 
during the service, and suspend it while they 
chaunted a miserere. This was done by an 
easy contrivance, when the glare of the 
chandeliers favoured the deception. An order 
was now published, declaring the possession 
by devils of the nuns of Londun to be a 
true representation, and enjoining a gene- 
ral belicf, because the king, the cardinal, 
and the bishop believed it. Such as refused 
assent were declared to be infidels and here- 
tics. 
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“No, Ned,” cried the knight, “they are safe I’ll be |/ 


Sse 


Grandier was now brought for the firs 

time into the presence of the nuns who 
had acted the parts of the possessed ; im- 
mediately strange transports and convul- 
| sions ensued, succeeded by horrible out- 
cries and yellings, and all pretended to put 
‘him in mind of the times and places in 
' which he had communicated with them. 

| Grandier was no way dismayed by this sud- 
|den attack, but answered with a smile of 
‘indignation, ‘that he renounced satan and 
all his devils, that he gloried in the name 
'of Jesus Christ, and that he disclaimed all 
knowledge of, and intercorse with such mis- 
erable impostors.’ 

This execrable scene, however, produced 
considerable effect upon the people, who 
could not believe it possible for women that 
had devoted themselves to their God, to be 
capable of such monstrous iniquity. The 
nuns would now have torn him to pieces 
if they had not been withheld; they threw 
however, their slippers at his head, distort- 
ing at the same time their countenances in- 
to the most terrible grimaces. About two 
months before the condemnation of Gran- 
dier, asudden remorse seized upon the sis- 
| ter Clara, and the sister Agnes: they public- 
ly confessed the part they had taken in this 
infamous plot. One of the seculars, la No- 
| geret, made the same avowal; but the prin- 
cipals of the conspiracy laughed at their de- 
claration, which they insisted were only the 
artifices of the devils to foster incredulity, 

The judges were now appointed for the 
trial of Grandier, the issue of which was 

easily foreseen, when it was observed that 
the choice fell entirely upon his avowed and 
inveterate enemies. Such an outrage against 
all the principles of justice drew together 
the sound part of the inhabitants of the town: 
at the ringing of the bell, they assembled in 
the town-house, and there composed a letter 
| to the king, in which the proceedings of the 
cabal were spiritedly and justly exposed. 
This measure, however, proved entirely in- 
effectual, and contributed only to exasperate 
the commissary, who, with the other com- 
missioned judges, annulled the act of the 
assembly, and forbade any persons in future 
to deliberate on matters which came within 
the power of the commission. 

Grandier now began to consider his con- 
demnation as the certain consequence of 
| these outrageous proceedings; he neglected, 
| however, no arguments which might tend 
to open men’s eyes to the unexampled per- 
version of justice and violation of human 
righis, by which his ruin was to be accom- 
plished. One last solemn appeal he address- 
ed to his judges, full of force and full of 














dignity; reminding them “ that the Judge of | 
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judges would sit in the midst of them, and 
take account of their motives and decisions 
on that day in which they would sacrifice an 
innocent man to the implacable fury of an 
unrighteous cabal; that, as mortals, but a 
little time would bring them before that 
mighty tribunal, where the temporary judg- 
ments, which they shal] have authorised in 
this world, will form the grounds on which 
that last immortal judgment shall be pro- 
nounced upon them, which shall extend 
through endless ages.” 

About this time an occurrence took place 
which affected all minds with the deepest 
horror: as M. de Laubardemont was enter- 
ing the convent, he was surprised with the 
figure of a woman in the outer court, with 
only a linen covering on her body, and her 
head naked; a torch was in her hand, a cord 
about her neck, and her eyes were swelled 
with weeping. On approaching, it was found 
to be the superior of the convent, the chief 
actress in these infernal scenes. 

As soon as she perceived the commissary 
she threw herself on her knees, and declared 
herself the wickedest of God’s creatures for 
her conduct in this iniquitous affair. Imme- 
diately after this confession, she attached the 
cord to a tree in the garden, and would have 
strangled herself outright, had it not been 
for the interference of some nuns who were 
near her. Not even this spectacie could 
touch the heart of Laubardemont: these re- 
cantations were represented as fresh proofs 
of the friendship that subsisted between 
Grardier and the demons, who made use of 
these expedients to save him. To the pre- 
judiced every thing serves as a proof; it 
feeds upon that which should naturally de- 
stroy ite At length, on the 18th of August, 
1634, after a multitude of depositions, the 
most absurd that ever entered into the hu- 
man heart to invent, Urban Grandier was 
condemned to be tortured and burnt alive, 
before the porch of his own church of Sainte 
Croix. 

(To be concluded in our next) 





PETER THE CRUEL. 


A Canon of the cathedral of Seville, 
affected in his dress, and particularly in his 
shoes, could not find a workman to his lik- 
ing. An unfortunate shoemaker, to whom 
he applied, after-quitting many others, hav- 
ing brought him a pair of shoes not made 
to please his taste, the Canon became furi- 
ous, and, seizing one of the tools of the 
shoemaker, gave him with it so many blows 
upon the head, as laid him dead on the floor. 
The unhappy man left a widow, four daugh- 
ters, and a son fourteen years of age, the 


eldest of the indigent family. They made | 
their complaints to the Chapter : the Canon | 
was prosecuted, and condemned not to af- |, 


shoemaker, having attained to man’s estate, | 
was scarcely able to get a livelihood, and, | 
overwhelmed with wretchedness, sat down, | 
on the day of a procession, at the door of 
the cathedral of Seville, in the moment the | 
procession passed by. Amongst the other | 
Canons, he perceived the murderer of his | 
father. At the sight of this man, filial affec-| 
tion, rage, and despair, got so far the better | 
of his reason that he stabbed him to the heart. | 
The young man was seized, convicted of | 





the crime, and condemned to be quartered 
whom the Spaniards, with more reason, call | 
the Lover of Justice, was then at Seville. 
The affair came to his knowledge ; and, af- | 
ter learning the particulars, he determined 
to be himself the judge of the young shoe- 
maker. When he proceeded to give judg-| 
ment, he first annulled the sentence pro-| 
nounced by the Clergy; and, after asking | 
the young man what profession he was of, | 
“ I forbid you,” said he, “ to make shoes for 








a year to come.” 


IDLENESS. 


Bishop Cumberland being told by some 
of his friends that he would wear himself 
out by intense application, replied, “It is 
better to wear out than to rust out.” 

Idleness is the most painful situation of 
the mind, as standing still, according to Ga- 
len, is of the body. 

Rosseau, in his Confession, says, “ In my 
opinion, idleness is no jess the pest of socie- 
ty than of solitude. Nothing contracts the 
mind, nothing ingenders trifles, tales, back- 
bitings, slanders and falsities, so much as 








being shut up in a room opposite each 
other, reduced to no other occupation than | 
the necessity of continual chattering. When | 
every one is imployed, they speak only| 
when they have something to say; but if you | 
are doing nothing, you must absolutely talk | 
incessantly, and this of all constraints, is the | 
most troublesome, and the most dangerous. | 
I dare go even farther, and maintain, that 
to render a circle agreeable, every one must 
be not only doing something, but something 
which requires a little attention.” 

_ Calvin is said to have composed 2023 
sermons. He either wrote or dictated du- 
ring the whole of his last illness; and when 
his friends requested him toxlo nothing, he 
used to say, “ What, would you have the 
Lord come and surprise me in my idle- 








ness?” 








ANECDOTE. 
A gentleman but a few months married, as he 


was bearing home a cradle one day, was met by & 


fear in the choir for a year. The young || friend, who exclaimed with a smile, “ Ah! these are 


the fruits of matrimony.” “ No,” returned the 
other, “ this is only the fruit basket.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

We know the piece alluded to by Lotharia to be 
the poetical composition of the ostensible author. 
* John and Jane,” he has assured us he never saw, 
but the, story upon which he founded his poetic 


| effusion, was told him in plain prose some time 
alive. Peter, whom we call the cruel, and || 


ago. We return Lothario our sincere thanks for his 
laudable intentions, and take this opportunity of 
requesting his reappearance in the Repertory; we 
conceive him to be aman of too much sense to 
take offence at our candid opinion at one of his 
pieces, and must therefore attribute his long silence 
to some cause unconnected with personal chagrin. 

As soon as we cancommand a few hours Icisure,- 
we will most cheerfully comply with the polite and 
flattering request of Bellario. 

The communication of A Spectator sayours, in 
one instance, of theological controversy. If he will 
alter or permit us to alter the commencement of 
the third paragraph, the piece shall appear. 

However we may agree with the author of the 
essays on Holydays, (and we partly acquiesce 
in his opinior) our prospectus forbids us to make . 
the Repertory a receptacle for theological disputes 
to which the piece in question cannot fail to lead. 
This will, doubtless, be a sufficient reason to the 
author for its nonappearance. 

We remember to have perused with great plea- 
sure, pieces over the signatures of T. D. M. Sedley 
and Herminius. These correspondents seem tg have - 
entirely left us; for what reason we cannot learn, 
but we should be very happy at their reappearance 
in our literary store house, 

Alexis has a very happy fancy in rhyming, and - 
we believe that if he favoured us with a call, we 
could put him in the way of writing some pleasing 
poetry, although the piece before us is tgo incorrect 
for insertion. 

— 

A remedy for Apoplery. M. Sage has lately stated, 
in a memoir read to the national institute, at Paris, 
the efficacy of fluor volatile alkali, in cases of severe 


apoplexy. “For at least forty years,” says he, “T 


have had opportunitics of witnessing the efficacy.of 
volatile alkali, taken internally, as an immediate 
remedy for the apoplexy, if employed on the first 
appearance of the disease. One of the keepers of 
my cabinet aged 72 years, robust though thin and 
very sedate, was seized, while fasting, with an ap- 
oplexy. He fell down deprived of sense. When rais- 
ed up he had the ratties in his throat, his eyes were 
closed, his tace pallid, and his teeth fixed together, 
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.I drew out his under lip sv as to answer the pur- 
nose of a-spout, into which was poured a spoonful 
of water, containing 25 or 30 drops of flour volatile 
alkali—At the same time two slips of paper, the 
edges of which were wetted with volatile alkali’ 
were introduced into his nostrils. The teeth were 
speedily.separated, and the eyes opened.—A second 
dose of alkali was instantly poured down the throat, 
The rattles ceased; speech and recollection return, 
ed. In the course of an hour the patient recovered 
sufficient strength to proceed without assistance 
about thirty paces to his own chamber. In another 
hour he got up, asked for something to eat, and has 
since experienced no return of the disorder.” He 
reports another instance in the person of one of his 
friends, who was a great eater, and was struck 
with the apoplexy while at table. “ The volatile al- 
kuli excited a vomiting, and after that had abated, 

“the patient took 20 drops of volatile alkali in half of 
a glass of wine. His senses returned, and in two 
hours he was able to walk in his garden.” 

——— 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 

Observing by the report of deaths for the last 
few weeks, that the Cholera Morbus has proved 
fatal to a number of children, it is earnestly re- 
commended to parents and others (and will T am 
sure, be approved of by physicians, most of whom 
know its effi@acy) to use, in addition to other 
means, the following simple remedy: 

'. "Foast or brown in a vessel, as you would coffee, 
four table spoons full of oat meal, pour on it a pint 
of boiling water, add a little sugar and lemon 
juice to make it agreeable. 

if the child is not too young, let it drink of it 
grounds and all stirred up together. It is beheved 
that this toasted oat meal tea is scarcely ever eject- 
ed from the stomach, on which it lies light, and to 
which it proves excedingly grateful. For the infor- 
mation of the poorer class of citizens it is requisite 
to mention that oat meal can be procured at any 


of the druggist’s shops. 


It is now recommended by one who has recently 


‘ experienced its sovercign efficacy. 


HUMANITAS. 
(C7’The Editors of papers in this city would no 
doubt render a service to many suffering infants, 
as well as adults, by publishing the above. 
—>>————- 


The following interesting article is copied from 











** The Philadelphia Medical Museum,” conducted | 


by John Redman Coxe, M. D. 

‘RECEIPT FOR SYRUP FOR THE HIVES. 

From the misfortune of having all my children, 
five in number, from their birth, subject to attacks 
of trachitis or the hives, I found it very necessary to 
turn my particular attention to that disease. All 
the common remedies, as syrup of squills, decoc- 
tion of Seneca, &c. have been found of little advan- 
tage; at length I fell upon the plan of combining 


the virtues of the remedies most celebrated, into 
. the form of a syrup, which I denominated hive 
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syrup; and whilst engaged in the drug business, 
{ compounded it largely as an article of sale. As 
I have been frequently asked for it, by those who 
have in their families experienced its efficacy, I 
have here given the receipt, which will enable eve- 
ry one at a trifling expense to prepare it for them- 
selves, asa domestic medicine. It is far superior 
to every other form of hive syrup I have ever tried, 
and is equally superior to them in common colds, 
hooping cough and those other complaints for 
which syrup of squills, &c. are so constantly em- 
ploved. I may add, that as it sometimes ferments 
in the hot months, all that is necessary, is merely 
to boil it down a little, which prevents the continu- 
ance of the fermentative process, without diminish- 
ing the efficacy of the remedy. 


R. Seneca root, bruised, 
Squills dried and a of each = lb. 
Water, 8 pounds. 


Boil together over a slow fire, till the water is 

half consumed; strain of the liquor, and then add of 
Strained honey, 4 pounds. 

Boil the honey and the strained liquor to 6 lbs. 
or to the consistence of a syrup; and add to every 
pound of this syrup, 16 grs. of tartar emetic; that 
is, 1 gr. to the ounce. 

The dose varies from 10 drops to one or more 
tea spoons full, every quarter, half, or one hour, ac- 
cording to the age, or the violence of the disease. 

It operates by purging, vomiting, and sweat. 

(cP Any quantity may be made at a time, using 
the ingredients in the above proportions. 

a 

+Vagnetism. Mr. Leopold Vacca has discovered 
a method of communicating magnetism to a bar of 
iron, without a magnet. He takes a bar about three 
feet in length, which gives no sign of any magnetic 
virtue whilst lying in a horizontal position; but 
possesses the same in a very sensible degree when 


|| placed perpendicularly. These signs disappear 


again when it is laid down horizontally, and appear 
again when it is lifted up vertically. A small bar 
of steel it appears, rubbed several \imes in the same 
direction against the extremity of the other bar, 
when situated vertically, acquires magnetism; 
hence the discoverer concludes that magnetism may 
be communicated to a body without either a natural 
or artificial magnet. 
—— 


Liquid to extinguish Fire. M. Gonzatti has dis- 


| covered a liquid which instantaneously extinguish- 


es fire. The following experiments were publicly 
made with it at Venice. Some resin and oil were 
set fire to, and scarcely had a few drops of this 
liquid been poured on the flame, when it immedi- 
ately disappeared, leaving behind not the least 
trace of fire. Billets of wood, besmeared with pitch 
and resin, and afterwards dipped in this liquid, re- 
sisted the action of the hottest fire, to which they 
were exposed for several hours. The inventor af- 
firms, that a few applications of this composition 
to wood-work would preserve it from all danger of 
fire. He has not thought fit to publish the manner 
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in which this composition is prepared; but it js 
probable that a solution of alum, pot-ash, and vit- 
riol, is one of the ingredients. 


—[—— 


HEALTH OFFICE, 
August 17, 1811. 
Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 10th to the of 16th August. 
Diseases. 


ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Asthma .1 0 Fever, typhus 0 1 
Abscess 0 1 Fever, puerperal 1 06 
Apoplexy 1 0 Hooping cough 0 2 
Atrophy 0 2 Hemorrhage, 1 0 
Cholera Morbus 0 24 Infiam. of liver 1 0 
Cholic 1 0 Insanity 1 0 
Consump. of lungs 4 1 Old age I 0 
Convulsions 0 3 Palsey 1 0 
Decay 1 3 Pleurisy 1 0 
Diarrhea 1 0 Sore throat 0 1 
Dropsy 2 1 Stone ae 
Dropsy ofthe breast1 0 Sudden 1 0 
Drowned 0 1 Syphilis ro 
Dysentery 1 3 Worms 0 2 
Debility 2 0 mt ia 
Erysipelas 0 1 27 47 
Fever 2 0 _ 
Fever, nervous 1 0 Total 74 


Of the above there were, 
Under 1 


21 Between 50 and 60 4. 
Between 1 and 2 12 60 70 6 
2 5 10 70 80 1 
5 10 2 80 90 1 
10 20 2 99 100 O 
20 Sv 5 Te 

30 40 5 Total 7 

40 50 5 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o'clock. 12 o’ clock. 3 o’cleck. 


August 12 69 71 75 
13 70 72 73 
14 69 71 74 
15 71 72 75 
16 74 76 77 
17 74 77 80 





TERMS OF THE RERERTORY. 

The price is four doltars per annum; city sube 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No‘subscription will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontiniie at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the payment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 
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Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 


Marshall’s alley, between Fourth and Fifth streetg, 
near St. Mary’s church, 
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